3. THE

TURNING

POINTS

A CASH could ho made for the theory that America won the Revolution be-
tween (Christmas night of 1776 and the opening days of the new year. True,
independence was not, to be achieved for another five years of harsh fighting.
But American victories at Trenton and Princeton at the end of 1776 and the
beginning of 1777 were to provide the first of two important turning points.
Even Lord George Germain admitted that "all our hopes were blasted by that
unhappy ad'air at, Trenton." The second turning point was to come after the
British surrender at Saratoga, when France openly joined the war on the side
of America; at that moment the world's balance of power was altered, and
with it the course of the war.

The rout at New York and the American retreat across New Jersey had
seemed to oiler the British a quick chance to end the rebellion. Nathanael
Greene had written of the capture of Fort Washington in Manhattan: "Its con-
sequences are justly to be dreaded." This was no exaggeration. To avoid en-
trapment by the pursuing British, Washington ordered a general withdrawal
of his force to the south. "The rebels fled like scared rabbits," one British
odicer contemptuously observed.

It was part of Washington's plan to make the British complacent. He wrote
on November 30, "I shall continue to retreat before them so as to lull them
into security." But Congress was unnerved by the enemy's sweep across New
Jersey. Anticipating the imminent capture of Philadelphia, Congress moved

JRRENDBH AT TRENTON, by John Trumbull, depicts
>e dying Hessian commander meeting Washington. Ly-
.g wounded at left is a future President, James Monroe.
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